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it rivals the manufactories of Tours and Cler- 
mont. 

We should see other marvels of the fine taste 
of women, if, directed and nourished by a good 
education, it could be substituted for the taste of 
men in certain branches of industrial art. Jew- 
elry offers them a vast field— one in which 
they might accomplish most of the labor. In 
wood-sculpture all that belongs to its simple or- 
nament might receive a special grace from their 
inspiration. Those who would provide the richest 
stuffs for our furniture, would also know how to 
invent the most elegant forms to be covered by 
them. Lithography, engraving, and especially 
engraving on wood, would gain in quality by 
passing from men's hands to the hands of women. 

Man is not made for sedentary life ; woman, on 
the contrary, conforms to it without inconve- 
nience ; she better maintains that close, unceasing 
attention, that motionless activity which the en- 
graver's pursuit demands. Her nimble fingers, 
accustomed to wield the needle, lend themselves 
more easily to minute operations, to the use of 
small instruments, to the almost imperceptible 
shades of manipulation that wood-engraving ex- 
acts. Cutting on copper and steel demands also 
a patience and minutia much more compatible 
with the nature of woman than with that of man. 
It is only in womanizing himself, in some degree, 
that man succeeds in obtaining the development 
of these faculties so contrary to his physical con- 
stitution, and always at the expense of his natural 
force. 

Finally, says M. Lagrange, in this part of his 
subject, there would be every advantage both to 
art and to the sex to see women more generally 
practise the fine arts. This result might be ob- 
tained, if our civilized society would recognize 
and provide means of education similar to those 
provided for men. More cannot well be asked, 
nor less refused to those who contribute equally 
to the progress and refinement of humanity. 



Objects of the greatest terror and distress please 
in painting, and please more than the most beautiful 
objects that appear calm and indifferent. .... The 
force of imagination, the energy of expression, the 
power of numbers, the charms of imitation ; all these 
are naturally, of themselves, delightful to the mind. 
And when the object presented lays also hold of some 
affection, the pleasure still rises upon us, by the con- 
version of this subordinate movement into that which 
is predominant. The passion, though perhaps natu- 
rally, and when excited by the simple appearance 
of a real object, it may be, painful ; yet is so smoothed, 
and softened, and mollified, when raised by the finer 
arts, that it affords the highest entertainment.— Hume. 



ODE TO NEVADA. 

BY HOEATIO HUBBELL. 

The Sierra Nevada is that mountain mass which forms 
so distinguished a feature in the topography of Upper 
California. It rises 10,000 feet above the level of the 
Pacific Ocean into the region of eternal snow. It was 
crossed by Col. Fremont in 1844, and is fully described 
in his journal and dispatches. 

Lo ! lonely and high, 

The snow-crown'd Nevada I 
'Gainst the clear azure sky 

Stands the lofty Nevada 1 

When seen from afar, 

Thy peak — bright Nevada ! 
Like some new-risen star, 

Is gleaming, Nevada 1 

Like a Titan of old, 

Proud — aspiring Nevada t 
Heav'n itself thou would'st hold — 

Bold, grasping Nevada I 

Look abroad — far abroad — 

Rock-to w'ring Nevada 1 
Mountain — ocean — as lord 

Then own thee, Nevada ! 

But few o'er thee roam, 

Wild, dreary Nevada ! 
In thy summits — no home 

Finds the eagle, Nevada t 

Yet the sun-be.ams oft play 
Bound the rose-hued Nevada, 

And the purple-dyed ray 
Tints the waves and Nevada I 

How hush'd goes the night 

On the silent Nevada ! 
With the stars burning bright 

Above thee, Nevada 1 

If the moon pours its stream 

Of effulgence, Nevada ! 
Thou wilt stand in its gleam 

Pale and spectral, Nevada ! 

But the blast, and its moan — 

Storm-swept Nevada ! 
Bear and breathe the deep tone 

Of the tempest, Nevada 1 

When the winds, piping loud, 

Chant their dirges, Nevada ! 
And the snow-drift its shroud 

Throws around thee, Nevada ! 

Farewell to thee, now — 

Thou majestic Nevada I 
Beauty mantles thy brow I 

But adieu ! now Nevada ! 



